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Women's  history  month  honored  at  FSC 


Throughout  the  month 
of  March,  Fitchburg  State  Col- 
lege will  celebrate  Women's 
History  Month  with  a  series  of 
exhibits,  seminars,  films  and 
performances. 

•  The  celebrations  will 
begin  on  March  2  with  a  candle- 
light ceremony.  During  the 
candlelighting,  each  guest  will 
be  invited  to  mention  a  woman 
who  has  been  an  inspiration  in 
his  or  her  life. 

On  March  7  and  8, 
"The  Joy  Luck  Club"  will  be 
shown  in  Ellis  White  Lecture 
Hall  at  7  and  9:15  p.m.  This 
highly  acclaimed  film,  based  on 
Amy  Tan's  best-selling  novel,  is 
a  touching  tale  of  mothers, 
daughters,  sisters  and  the  search 
for  the  American  Dream. 

In  "Growing  Up  Fe- 
male: A  Conversation  with  FSC 
International  Students,"  students 
from  England,  Japan,  China  and 
South  America  will  discuss  the 
similarities  and  differences  of 
being  female  in  America  and 
around  the  world.  This  forum 
will  be  held  on  March  8  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  the  Miller  Hall  Oval 


Room.  Refreshments  will  be 
served. 

"Women  of  Color 
Across  the  Century:  ADramatic 
Medley,"  is  the  title  of  the  Miller 
Hall  Oval  Room  forum  to  be 
held  on  March  9  at  6  p.m. 
Thelma  Khelgati,  Director  of 
Graduate  Programs  at  FSC  will 
lead  this  presentation. 

On  March  21,  Julie 
Ince  Thompson  will  perform 
'Tamsen  Donner:  A  Dramatic 
Medley."  The  Boston  Globe 
called  this  singing,  acting  and 
dancing  number  "One  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments  in 
Boston  dance." 

Once  a  women's  dor- 
mitory, Miller  Hall  has  become 
home  to  many  faculty  offices. 
Former  residents  of  Miller  Hall 
will  meet  to  share  memories  at 
the  annual  Women's  History 
Month  Tea  in  the  Miller  Hall 
Oval  Room  on  March  22  at  3:30 
p.m.  Photographs  and  letters 
will  be  on  display. 

John  Demos,  the 
Samuel  Knight  Professor  of 
American  History  at  Yale  Uni- 


Students  to  vote  on 
Athletic  Fee  increase 


by  Derek  Valcourt 
Strobe  staff 

At  their  meeting  on  February  21,  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  voted  to  allow  the  student  body  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  raising  the  Athletic  Fee  by  $60  a  year. 

According  to  Brian  Fagan,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1995  who  also  sits  on  the  Athletic  Council,  the  athletic  budget 
is  down  to  its  "bare  bones."  He  said  that  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment has  stripped  all  but  the  essentials  from  the  athletic  pro- 
gram to  save  money  and  has  little  money  left  in  its  Previous 
Year  Carryover  account. 

FSC's  $108  Athletic  Fee  currently  sits  far  below  all 
Athletic  Fees  collected  from  students  at  other  Massachusetts 
State  Colleges.  Westfield's  students  pay  $268,  while 
Framingham's  pay  $167,  and  Salem's  pay  $160. 

Fagan  said  that  the  fee  increase  is  not  aimed  to  place 
FSC's  budget  higher  than  other  colleges,  only  to  raise  it  to  the 
average  budget  of  MSCA  programs. 

The  motion  was  at  first  denied  and  SGA  member 
Katherine  Herriott  protested.  "I  can't  believe  you  will  not 
even  give  the  students  their  right  to  vote  on  this,"  she  said  to 
the  council. 

After  more  discussion,  council  decided  to  reconsider 
the  motion  and  vote  by  role  call,  which  means  that  how  each 
member  voted  would  be  published  so  that  students  would  know 
which  council  members  voted  not  to  allow  students  to  make 
up  their  own  minds  about  the  Athletic  Fee.  It  was  during  this 
vote  that  the  motion  passed  unanimously. 

Students  can  vote  for  or  against  an  Athletic  Fee  in- 
crease on  March  7-9,  in  G-Lobby. 

SGA  also  voted  to  allow  the  student  body  to  vote  on 
a  $12-a-year  raise  in  the  Student  Activity  Fee.  The  fee  sup- 
ports SGA  and  different  organizations  and  programs  on  cam- 
pus. 

Continued  on  page  2. 


(1900  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School  graduating  class.)  During,  the  month  of  March,  Fitchburg  State  College  will 
pay  tribute  to  the  women  who  have  built  its  history  and  are  molding  its  future. 


versity,  will  present  "  'Capti- 
vated' by  Indians:  The  Life  and 
Legend  of  Eunice  Williams, 
1696-1785,"  on  March  29  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Ellis  White  Lecture 
Hall. 

On  March  30,  at  6:30 


p.m.  in  the  Miller  Hall  Oval 
Room  FSC  graduates  in  fields 
from  teaching  to  business  to 
medicine  will  discuss  the  chal- 
lenges and  obstacles  they  en- 
countered as  they  began  their 


Throughout  the  month, 
Women's  History  Month  posters 
and  an  exhibit  entitled  "One 
Hundred  Years  of  Women: 
From  Fitchburg  Normal  School 
to  Fitchburg  State,  1894-1994," 
will  be  on  display  in  the  library. 


Work  to  Rule  hinders  ACC 


by  Amanda  Tuch 
Contributing  writer 

Because  FSC  faculty  is 
standing  behind  the  Work  to 
Rule  movement,  the  All  College 
Committee  can  not  get  any  work 
done. 

For  months  the  All 
College  Committee  (ACC)  has 
not  been  able  to  pass  policies 
submitted  by  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  college.  Faculty 
members  are  refusing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ACC  subcommittee 
meetings  due  to  the  work  to  rule 
movement  which  states  that  un- 
til they  are  granted  an  acceptable 
contract,  faculty  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. 

The  ACC  determines 
the  policies  that  govern  student 
conduct,  determine  academic 
progress,  graduation  standards 
and  change  and  develop  curricu- 
lum. Within  the  ACC  there  are 
four  standing  committees  that 
handle  specific  proposals.  The 


Academic  Policies,  Curriculum, 
Long  Range  Planning  and  the 
Student  Affairs  committees  are 
supposed  to  meet  monthly  to  dis- 
cuss and  vote  on  proposals. 
Since  September,  the  only  com- 
mittee to  meet  has  been  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Committee. 

Various  departments 
and  groups  across  campus  have 
submitted  proposals  to  the  ACC. 
The  Humanities  department  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  for  FSC  stu- 
dents to  be  able  to  complete  their 
last  two  years  of  professional 
craft  courses  at  the  Worcester 
Center  for  Crafts  Professional 
School. 

Among  others,  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association 
has  sent  a  proposal  calling  for  a 
resident  student  parking  lot  and 
the  Social  Science  department 
has  sent  a  proposal  for  a  new 
Introduction  to  Political  Science 
course. 

No  action  has  been 
taken  on  any  proposals. 


Many  students  are  not 
aware  of  this  problem.  The  pro- 
posals that  have  been  submitted 
would  improve  FSC.  Yet,  be- 
cause the  sub-committees  have 
not  met,  nothing  has  been  done. 

To  help  alleviate  this 
problem,  Barbara  Madden,  chair 
of  the  ACC  sent  a  letter  to  Dr. 
John  Burke,  President  of  the 
M.S.C.A.,  FSC  chapter.  She 
asked  Burke  to  either  release  the 
list  of  faculty  representatives 
assigned  to  ACC  subcommittees 
so  that  the  committees  can  com- 
mence their  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, or  seek  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  ACC  may  act  in  lieu 
of  its  subcommittees  under  the 
current  circumstances. 

Dr.  Burke  said  he 
would  bring  this  subject  up  at 
February's  meeting. 

Students  are  suffering 
because  these  committees  are 
not  meeting.  There  are  many 
valuable  proposals  at  hand  that 
are  being  ignored. 
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Falcon  players  read 
"Love  Letters". 

Story  on  page  8. 
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Programs  Committee  seeks  SGA  seat 


by  Jennifer  Scull 
Strobe  staff 

At  the  February  21 
meeting,  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  (SGA)  de- 
bated whether  to  pass  a  motion 
to  put  the  Programs  Committee 
back  into  the  SGA  by-laws  as  a 
standing  committee.  Michael 
Alcione,  interim  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Programs  Com- 
mittee, explained  that  if  the  mo- 
tion was  passed,  they  would  be 
a  valuable  resource  for  SGA, 
allowing  SGA  to  focus  on  stu- 
dent affairs,  rather  than  pro- 
gramming events. 

"The  Programs  Com- 
mittee still  has  their  autonomy 
through  their  Constitution,"  ex- 
plained Ed  Puliafico,  SGA  Presi- 


dent. 

The  Programs  Com- 
mittee serves  as  an  open  re- 
source to  all  campus  organiza- 
tions and  students.  As  stated  in 
their  Constitution,  "The  Pro- 
grams Committee  shall  exist  to 
implement  a  program  of  diverse, 
educational,  entertaining  and 
informative  activities  that  repre- 
sents the  opinions  and  interests 
of  the  entire  student  body." 

An  initial  vote  of  22-1- 
8  denied  the  Programs  Commit- 
tee a  chance  to  become  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  SGA  (24  votes 
were  needed  to  pass  the  motion). 
However,  through  much  confu- 
sion, a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
motion  was  made.  After  further 
discussion,  the  motion  was 
passed,  24-1-3,  putting  the  Pro- 


grams Committee  back  into  the 
SGA  by-laws  as  a  standing 
committee. 

Another  motion  by 
Alcione  developed  further  con- 
fusion and  discussion  whether 
to  add  to  the  SGA  Constitution, 
(Article  TV,  Section  1,  Subsec- 
tion B,  Number  3),  that  the 
Vice-president  of  Programs 
Committee  be  a  member  of  the 
SGA  Executive  Board. 

Brian  Allard,  Class  of 
97  president,  proposed  to  give 
the  Programs  Committee  two 
council  seats,  rather  than  an  ex- 
ecutive board  vote.  However, 
Alcione  did  not  agree,  refusing 
to  modify  his  motion,  explain- 
ing that  an  executive  board  seat 
was  part  of  the  "contract." 


The  motion  was  tabled 
until  the  February  28  meeting. 

"I  cannot  understand 
why  there  is  so  much  opposition 
from  SGA  against  Programs 
Committee  having  an  executive 
board  seat,  when  they  control 
roughly  35  percent  of  SGA's 
budget,"  said  Chris  DeBonis, . 
Programs  Committee  Special 
Events  Chair  and  Russell  Tow- 
ers representative  on  council. 
"As  it  stands  now,  we  have  little 
or  no  accountablity  to  SGA.  A 
Programs  Committee  executive 
board  seat  is  nothing  but  an  as- 
set to  SGA  as  far  as  program- 
ming of  any  sort,  yet  many 
council  members  seem  to  feel 
threatened  by  it." 

Also  at  the  meeting, 


David  Minchenberg,  a  represen- 
tative for  the  Commuters  Board, 
announced  his  resignation  to 
council  through  a  letter.  With 
prior  commitments  and  a  heavy 
course  load,  he  did  not  feel  he 
could  adequately  fulfill  his  du- 
ties on  SGA. 

Ed  Puliafico,  SGA 
President,  said  that  no  action  was 
taken  against  two  council  mem- 
bers who  have  missed  more  than 
three  meetings  because  legiti- 
mate reasons  were  provided. 

Puliafico  also  clarified 
that  even  though  the  Saxifrage 
yearbook  staff  is  small,  Jostens 
is  going  to  have  a  coordinator 
come  in  and  put  the  yearbook 
together.  But,  writers  and  pho- 
tographers are  still  needed. 


AIDS  number  one  killer  of  young  adults 


by  Bruce  Japsen 
CPS 

Last  year,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  distributed 
40,000  prophylactics  during 
"Condom  Week"  to  educate  stu- 
dents on  the  Seattle  campus 
about  the  dangers  of  AIDS.  This 
year,  joining  condoms  were 
pamphlets,  speakers  from  fam- 
ily planning  and  AIDS  organi- 
zations and  face-to-face  discus- 
sions with  health  agencies  at 
educational  booths — and  the 
week  was  renamed  "Safer  Sex 
Week." 

UW's  bolstered  effort 
came  about  the  same  time  that 
U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol and  Prevention  (CDC)  in 
Atlanta  announced  that  AIDS 
replaced  accidents  as  the  No.l 
killer  of  American  adults  ages  25 
to  44. 

"The  University  fig- 
ured information  and  education 


and  condoms  were  all-inclu- 
sive," said  Renee  Richardson,  a 
coordinator  of  the  University  of 
Washington's  Safe  Sex  Week. 
"Last  year  we  tried  to  be  more 
entertaining  to  draw  students  out 
and  invited  Dr.  Ruth 
Westheimer.  Rather  than 
'Condom  Week,'  we  wanted  a 
different  approach." 

National  studies  have 
shown  one  in  every  500  college 
students  are  infected  with  HIV, 
the  virus  that  causes  AIDS.  But 
on  some  campuses,  the  rates  of 
infection  may  be  much  higher. 
At  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  Los  Angeles,  col- 
lege health  authorities  estimate 
as  many  as  one  student  in  every 
150  is  infected.  This  exceeds  the 
HIV-infection  rate  among 
Southern  California's  general 
population,  which  is  estimated  to 
be  one  in  every  250  people. 

But  statistics  indicate 
large  city  college  campuses 


aren't  the  only  ones  affected  by 
AIDS.  The  CDC  said  that  AIDS 
now  is  the  leading  killer  of 
young  adults  in  79  U.S.  cities, 
including  such  places  as  Spring- 
field, 111.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  and 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

"It  was  very  alarming 
when  we  all  first  heard  of  it 
here,"  said  Lori  Griffin,  a  senior 
education  major  at  Tulsa  Uni- 
versity. "In  high  school,  it  was 
something  none  of  us  knew 
about." 

Statistics,  however, 
indicate  the  college  years  pose 
the  highest  risk  of  infection. 

"Young  people  in  gen- 
eral are  at  risk,  and  college  stu- 
dents are  definitely  at  high  risk," 
said  Lynora  Williams,  public  af- 
fairs director  for  the  AIDS  Ac- 
tion Council,  a  Washington- 
based  advocacy  group. 
"There's  often  a  10-year  period 
from  when  people  get  the  virus 
(and  die)  so  the  people  getting 


infected  are  15  to  30  years  old." 

While  the  majority  of 
students  understand  that 
condoms  are  the  best  protection 
against  AIDS  and  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  few  stu- 
dents claim  to  use  them  on  a 
regular  and  consistent  basis,  ac- 
cording to  American  Social 
Health  Association. 

A  national  study  of  sex 
practices  taken  last  year  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  indicated 
only  10  percent  of  Americans 
with  one  sex  partner  used 
condoms  regularly.  The  infor- 
mation also  showed  only  30  per- 
cent of  Americans  said  they  used 
condoms  at  any  time. 

In  1993,  about  35  of 
every  100,000  young  adults  died 
of  AIDS.  Meanwhile,  about  32 
per  100,000  died  from  accidents. 
Cancer,  heart  disease,  suicide 
and  murder  followed. 

More  than  441,000 
Americans  have  gotten  AIDS 


since  1981,  and  more  than 
250,000  have  died,  the  CDC 
said.  Worldwide,  health  officials 
estimate  that  more  than  10  mil- 
lion adults  and  about  1  million 
children  have  been  infected  with 
the  HIV  virus  since  the 
pandemic  started. 

Meanwhile,  American 
college  students  aren't  the  only 
students  who  are  being  targeted 
for  AIDS  education.  In  China, 
the  nation's  education  depart- 
ments introduced  AIDS  preven- 
tion and  treatment  courses  in 
colleges  this  year.  Of  the  1,400 
Chinese  infected  with  HIV  be- 
tween 1985  and  July  1994,  more 
than  half  were  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  29. 

"The  more  targeted  the 
message  is  and  the  more  explicit 
it  is,  the  better,"  said  Williams. 
"People  accept  this  information 
and  understand  it  better  if  people 
don't  speak  in  code." 


Full  switch  to  computerized  GRE's  delayed 


CPS 

PRINCETON,  N.J.  —  The  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  had 
plans  to  fully  switch  to  comput- 
erized testing  by  1997. 

But  ETS  has  postponed 
full  implementation  of  the  com- 
puterized Graduate  Record 
Exam  for  two  years  in  an  effort 
to  strengthen  security  measures 
and  give  students  a  more  flex- 
ible testing  schedule. 

When  ETS  first  an- 
nounced the  computerized  GRE 
in  1993,  company  officials  had 
plans  to  drop  the  paper-and-pen- 
cil  version  of  the  test  within  four 


years.  The  revised  plan  will  ex- 
tend test  dates  and  sites  for  the 
traditional  GRE  until  1999. 

Students  taking  the 
computerized  GRE  answer 
questions  by  clicking  the  com- 
puter mouse  on  the  appropriate 
icon.  Unlike  the  traditional  ver- 
sion, which  was  only  offered 
five  times  per  year,  students 
could  take  the  computerized 
GRE  at  any  time  by  registering 
at  226  test  locations  across  the 
nation. 

According  to  ETS, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  420,000 
students  who  take  the  GRE  take 


the  computerized  version. 

After  learning  about 
potential  security  problems  with 
the  computerized  GRE,  though, 
the  ETS  officials  decided  to 
temporarily  suspend  the  test  to 
work  out  security  measures. 

Originally,  the  com- 
puterized questions  came  from 
a  large,  national  database  that 
stayed  in  place  for  six  months 
at  a  time.  Because  of  the  adap- 
tive nature  of  the  test,  in  which 
the  level  of  difficulty  of  each 
question  depends  on  the  previ- 
ous answer,  students  taking  the 
test  were  often  getting  the  same 


questions. 

ETS  officials  sus- 
pended the  computerized  tests 
from  Dec.  23  to  Jan.  3  to  install 
various  security  procedures. 
They  later  announced  plans  to 
offer  the  computerized  version 
of  the  GRE  only  during  the  first 
week  of  each  month.  That  plan 
has  now  been  altered  to  include 
six  days  scattered  throughout  the 
month. 

The  new  questions  also 
come  from  a  larger,  regional  da- 
tabase, reducing  the  chance  of 
students  benefitting  from  shared 
information. 


Fee  increase,  con- 
tinued from  page  1 

The  Student  Activ- 
ity fee  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1985,  when  it 
received  a  one-dollar  raise. 
In  1985,  there  were  only  29 
clubs  funded  by  the  fee,  but 
today  there  are  44.  Linda 
Peare,  SGA  treasurer,  ex- 
plained to  the  council,  in 
detail,  the  need  for  the  raise. 

The  motion  met 
with  little  opposition.  Stu- 
dents will  vote  on  the  fee 
with  the  regular  SGA  elec- 
tions. 


Many  suffer  from  the  incurable  disease  of  writing,  and  it  becomes  chronic  in  their  sick  minds. 

-Juvenal,  ca.  60  AD-130  AD 
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For  fast  relief  from  the  nagging  ache  of  taxes, 
we  recommend  TIAA-CREF  SRAs.  SRAs  are 
tax-deferred  annuities  designed  to  help  build 
additional  assets  —  money  that  can  help  make  the 
difference  between  living  and  living  well  after  your 
■working  years  are  over. 

Contributions  to  your  SRAs  are  deducted  from 
your  salary  on  a  pre-tax  basisv  That  lowers  your 
current  taxable  income,  so  you  start  saving  on  taxes 
right  away.  What's  more,  any  earnings  on  your 
SRAs  are  also  tax-deferred  until  you  receive  them 
as  income.  That  can  make  a  big  difference  in  how 
painful  your  tax  bill  is  every  3'ear. 


As  the  nation's  largest  retirement  system,  we 
offer  a  wide  range  of  allocation  choices  —  from 
TIAA's  traditional  annuity,  with  its  guarantees  of 
principal  and  interest,  to  the  seven  diversified 
investment  accounts  of  CREF's  variable  annuity. 
What's  more,  our  expenses  are  very  low,*  which 
means  more  of  your  money  goes  toward  improving 
your  future  financial  health. 

To  find  out  more,  call  our  planning  specialists  at 
1  800  842-2888.  We'll  send  you  a  complete  SRA 
information  kit,  plus  a  free  slide-calculator  that 
shows  you  how  much  SRAs  can  lower  your  taxes. 

Call  today  — it  couldn't  hurt. 


L. 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it.SM 

"Standard  d> Poor',1  Iiuurance  Rating  Analyju,  1994;  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.,  Lipptr-Directdni' Analytical  Data,  1994  (Quarterly).  CREF 

certificates  are  distributed  by  TIAA-CREF  Individual  and  Institutional  Services,  Inc.  For  more  complete  information,  including  charges  and  expenses, 

call  1  800-842-2733,  ext.  5509  lor  a  CREF  prospectus.  Read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 
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Professor  Profile: 
Dr.  Michael  Turk 


by  David  Minchenberg 
Strobe  staff 

A  tall,  thin,  mustached 
professor  wearing  a  brown 
tweed  jacket,  blue  colored  t-shirt 
with  blue  jeans  passes  students 
daily  at  Fitchburg  State  College 
(FSC).  This  sight  -  typical  in  the 
world  of  collegiate  academia  - 
receives  no  special  thought  or 
attention. 

Why  should  it?  Stereo- 
types are  the  norm  and  male  pro- 
fessors are  assumed  to  be 
molded  with  the  image  of  a  pipe 
smoking  lecturer.  Overlooking 
the  stereotype  described  above, 
Dr.  Michael  Turk,  a  professor  of 
History  and  Economics  at  FSC, 
exemplifies  the  adage  "you  get 
out  what  you  put  in." 

Not  only  does  Turk 
maintain  a  full  time  teaching 
course  load  at  FSC,  his  free  time 
is  fully  consumed  by  his  per- 
sonal commitment  to  a  Cam- 
bridge organization  that  advo- 
cates tenant  rights  and  housing 
issues  within  the  municipality  of 
Cambridge. 

Turk's  involvement  in 
the  Cambridge  Tenant  Union 
(CTU)  was  highlighted  in  the 
Boston  Globe's  Metro  Section  in 
November  1993.  The  article  in- 
vestigated the  effort  put  forth  by 
Dr.  Turk's  organization  regard- 
ing a  rent  control  issue  sched- 
uled for  the  1994  general  ballot 
election. 

The  FSC  catalogue 
identifies  Turk's  academic  cre- 
dentials as  undergraduate  stud- 


ies at  Princeton  and  Ph.D.  at 
Harvard  University.  More  im- 
portant than  powerhouse  aca- 
demic names,  his  unselfish  ad- 
vocacy works  brings  forward  a 
humanistic  element  that  shapes, 
molds  and  exemplifies  his  per- 
sona. 

Turk's  initiation  into 
advocacy  work  began  soon  af- 
ter he  completed  his  doctorate  at 
Harvard.  Residing  as  a  tenant 
in  Cambridge  in  the  late  1970's, 
he  was  furious  with  the  chang- 
ing environment  within 
Cambridge  caused  by  the  real 
estate  development.  As  a  per- 
son, his  concern  stemmed  from 
a  change  in  the  quality  of  life  and 
as  a  tenant,  he  felt  that  "the  little 
guy  was  picked  on  by  aa  large 
institution,"  namely  Harvard 
Real  Estate  (a  division  of 
Harvard  Universities  Asset 
Management  Organization). 

"From  the  involvement 
around  housing  and  tenant 
rights,  I  thought  my  focus  was  a 
localized  problem,"  said  Turk. 
"However,  what  was  actually 
perceived  was  a  very  large  prob- 
lem affecting  the  largest  landlord 
in  Cambridge." 

Twenty  years  later, 
Turk's  effort  in  a  micro  focus  has 
expanded  beyond  simple  tenant 
rights  and  affordable  housing. 
Today  CTU  has  forcefully 
crossed  the  threshold  of  grass 
roots  efforts  into  an  organized 
coalition  which  examines  and 
submits  proposals  regarding  all 
facets  of  land  use  within  Cam- 
bridge.   Such  responsibilities 


include  regular  meetings  with 
officials  from  municipal  agen- 
cies and  departments. 

In  1985,  Turk  ran  for 
a  seat  on  the  Cambridge  City 
Council.  "There  was  a  need  for 
new  people  on  the  City  Coun- 
cil," he  said.  Unfortunately,  his 
political  ambitions  fell  short 
upon  the  final  vote.  Unwavered 
by  defeat,  he  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  attend  all  Cambridge 
City  Council  meetings  every 
Monday  night.  • 

He  keeps  his  eye  open 
for  any  swift  accelerated  move- 
ments that  could  unbalance  the 
harmonious  element  that  CTU 
has  worked  so  hard  to  maintain. 
Turk  compared  the  dedication 
to  having  two  jobs.  "When  I's 
a  teacher,  I'm  not  an  advocate 
and  as  an  advocate  I  can  do 
some  things  O  can't  do  as  aa 
teacher." 

Turk's  teaching  career 
has  also  been  one  of  balance. 
After  receiving  a  Ph.D.  in  His- 
tory, he  continued  to  pursue  an- 
other Ph.D.  in  Economics.  Ul- 
timately, he  realized  the  Ph.D. 
in  Economics  was  unnecessary 
and  "was  put  on  hold  and  slowly 
slipped  into  deep  freeze." 

Cambridge  residents 
and  FSC  students  will  continue 
to  benefit  from  Turk;s  knowl- 
edge in  the  future.  Turk  ac- 
knowledges that  all  people 
"seem  to  get  tunnel  vision  be- 
cause what  you  do  is  what  you 
see . . .  unless  there  is  some  ma- 
jor change  in  circumstances,  I'll 
continue  to  do  both." 
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Police  Lo 


Sunday,  February  12,  1995 

Suspteious  motor  vehicle  •  parked  behind  the  snowbank ; 

McKay  school-  Locate  the  operator. 

Larceny  -  Of  personal  property  taken  f  rom  Russell 

Towers. 


Larceny  -  Of  textbook  taken  from  Condike  Science. 

Monday,  February  13, 1995 

Vandalism  «  Minor  damage  done  to  motor  vehicle  parked 

in  Holmes  Lot. 

Larceny  *  Three  reports  of  larceny  of  personal  property 

taken  from  office  in  the  Anthony  building. 

Assist  other  police  -  In  location  a  student  wanted  by 

Fitchburg  Police  Dept 

Tuesday,  February  14, 1995 

Court  info  »  Restraining  Orders  served  to  student 
Class  presentation -given  to  class  on  Campus  Crimes 
related  to  Alcohol  and  drug  use. 

Wednesday,  February  15, 1995 

Medkal/Rescue  call  -  Female  with  abdominal  pain 

transported  to  ER  by  ambulance. 

Traffic  assignment  -  standing  by  for  traffic  at  the  water 

main  break  on  North  St  at  the  Condike  Science  Lot  until 

Fitchburg  Police  could  respond. 

Noise  complaint  -  Group  of  males  in  front  of  HerHby  Hall 

yelling.  Gone  upon  our  arrival 

Vandalism  -  Window  broken  in  Edgerly  Hall  by  snowball. 

Thursday,  February  16, 1995 

Fire  Alarm  -  Burnt  popcorn  set  off  alarming  Russell 

Towers. 

Medical  Transport-  Of  female  student  from  Health 

Services  to  ER  for  X-Rays. 

Larceny  -  Of  personal  property  reported  taken  from  Town 

House  apartment. 

J-Board  -Three  J-Board  hearings  attended  by  Campus 

Police. 

Fire  Alarm  -  Damaged  heat  detector  in  Russell  Towers 

activated  alarm. 

Friday,  February  17, 1995 

Assist  other  police  -  Info  received  from  student  regarding 
an  attempted  B&E  into  Campus  Pizza  relayed  to 


Fitchburg  Police 
Harassment  -  AH 
broken  up.  J-Bo 
Life.'  "■'■: 

Fire  Alarm  -  Act! 
Alcohol  violation 
male  student  for 
nance. 
Motor  Vehicle  -J 


on  between  residents  of  New  Halls 
mplaints  to  be  filed  by  Residence 

by  pull  station  in  Aubuchon  Hall, 
ninal  Complaint  to  be  filed  against 
ion  the  Opened  Container  Ordi- 

nt  in  Power  Plant  Lot  Minor 


Saturday,  February  18, 1995 

Larceny  -  Of  personal  property  reported  taken  from  the 

NewHalls. 

Suspicious  Act/Persons  >  Several  people  sledding  at 

McKay  School  at  2:45  am. 

Larceny  »  Of  textbook  taken  from  Condike  Science. 
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Zima  prompts  complaints  about  underage  drinking 


CPS 

GOLDEN,  Colo.-  It  looks  like 
sparkling  bottled  water,  is  as 
sweet  as  a  soda,  and  packs  the 
punch  of  a  beer.  But  despite  the 
slogan  "Unique  Alcohol  Bever- 
age" printed  on  each  label  of 
Zima  some  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  parents  are  complain- 
ing that  underage  drinkers  often 
don't  know  they're  drinking  al- 
cohol until  it's  too  late. 

"Zima  is  so  sweet,  so 
different  from  beer  that  some 
teens  might  think  it's  like  Seven- 
Up  or  Sprite  and  keep  drinking 
it  with  no  real  concerns  about 
how  drunk  they  might  end  up," 
says  Kae  McGuire,  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Trauma  Foundation 
of  San  Francisco  General  Hos- 
pital. "They  drink  it  and  drink 
it,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  hits 
them.  There  could  be  some  se- 
rious problems." 

In  an  effort  to  answer 
critics  who  say  the  corporation 
is  promoting  teen  drinking  and 
drunk  driving,  Coors  Brewing 
Company  is  sending  out  letters 


strongly  denying  that  Zima,  the 
colorless  alcoholic  beverage,  is 
being  targeted  for  young  drink- 
ers. 

Since  Zima  became 
widely  available  last  year,  par- 
ents, school  advisers  and  law 
enforcement  officials  from  more 
than  12  states  have  contacted 
Coors  expressing  concern  over 
the  drink's  content,  fearing  that 
the  taste  has  attracted  teens  who 
would  otherwise  not  be  inter- 
ested in  drinking  alcohol. 

Callers  also  com- 
plained that  the  drink  cannot  be 
detected  by  police  Breathalyzer 
tests.  (False.  It  can.) 

Coors  officials,  how- 
ever, say  that  it's  naive  to  blame 
underage  drinking  on  any  one 
consumer  product. 

"There  have  been  rum 
and  Cokes  around  forever,  and 
wine  coolers  have  been  around 
for  awhile,  too,"  says  Bart 
Alexander,  spokesperson  for 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving, 
says  that  the  group  has  heard 
complaints  about  the  Coors  bev- 
erage but  hasn't  formulated  a 


position  on  the  issue  yet. 

"We  want  to  take  a 
broad  look  at  the  marketing 
practices  of  beer  and  liquor  com- 
panies in  general,"  says  Ander- 
son, adding  that  the  group  is 
forming  a  national  committee  to 
study  the  alcohol  marketing  and 
should  have  an  opinion  by  May. 
"We  feel  very  strongly  about  un- 
derage drinkers,  and  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  alcohol  isn't  be- 
ing targeted  in  any  way  to 
youths." 

Alexander  says  that 
Coors  created  Zima  to  appeal  to 
adult  drinkers  and  has  marketed 
the  drink  accordingly. 

"We've  stated  all  along 
that  Zima  is  an  alcoholic  bever- 
age," he  says,  adding  that  Coors 
is  involved  with  programs  de- 
signed to  combat  underage 
drinking  on  college  campuses 
across  the  nation. 

"Our  initial  television 
commercials  took  place  in  bars. 
We  were  appealing  to  a  market 
by  showing  where  the  beverage 
would  be  consumed,  and  since 
you  have  to  be  21  to  get  served 


alcohol,  we  felt  the  advertising 
campaign  stated  the  obvious." 

Alexander  says  some 
of  the  complaints  he's  heard 
about  the  drink  are  contradic- 
tory. "People  say  kids  are  get- 
ting drink  on  Zima  because  they 
don't  know  it  contains  alcohol," 
he  says.  "Then  they  say  kids 
drink  Zima  to  get  drunk  because 
they  think  it  tastes  better  than 
other  alcoholic  drinks.  It  can't 
be  both  ways." 

Although  Coors  has 
heard  numerous  concerns  about 
the  inability  to  detect  Zima  on 
Breathalyzer  tests,  officials  say 
that  the  rumor  began  shortly  af- 
ter the  beverage  was  introduced 
and  has  "absolutely  no  founda- 
tion in  fact." 

According  to  a 
spokesperson  for  the  Chicago 
Police  Department, 

Breathalyzer  tests  measure  the 
level  of  ethanol  on  a  person's 
breath.  Since  ethanol  is  an  in- 
gredient in  Zima,  as  in  all  other 
alcoholic  products,  the  drink 
would  register  on  any 
Breathalyzer. 


"Zima  has  the  same  al- 
coholic content  as  premium 
beers,"  says  Jon  Goldman,  a 
company  representative.  "The 
Breathalyzer  rumors  are  not 
even  an  issue.  They're  simply 
untrue." 

Goldman  says  that 
Zima  is  brewed  like  beer  before 
the  beer  color  and  taste  are  fil- 
tered out.  Natural  flavors  are 
then  added,  which  give  the  drink 
it  unique  flavor. 

Despite  the  contro- 
versy over  Zima,  most  serious 
bar  patrons  have  fairly  strong 
feelings  about  the  drink. 

"I'm  starting  to  like  it 
more  and  more,"  said  Trace 
Randano  on  a  recent  Thursday 
night  at  a  bar  near  DePaul 
University's  Chicago  campus. 
"I  never  really  liked  beer  and  this 
is  something  different." 

But  its  taste  was  maybe 
too  different  for  Eric  Hughes, 
who  accompanied  Randano.  "It 
tastes  like  sugar  water'"  he  says. 
"I  fell  like  I  should  be  drinking 
it  with  a  straw." 
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ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  THE  BLAZERS  GAME?' 

i9    I   AM! 


See  Blazer  Stars 
Marty  O'Neill 

Walter  Cataldo  & 
Ted  Dowling 

in  their  Final 
Two  Games!! 


Mi 


SflTURBAYFEB.il 

World  Champion 

PHILADELPHIA  WINGS 

Starring  Gary  Gait 

SATURDAY  MARCH  4 


B0ST0I) 


NEW  YORK  SAINTS 

Starring  All  World  Goalie 
Sal  LoCascio 

*  All  Games  at  8PM* 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS  SPECIAL! 


$2.00  OFF!  with  college  ID 

any  $17,  $15,  or  $12  adult  admission  with  this  coupon. 

Valid  for  SAT.,  FEB.  11  and  SAT,  MAR.  4,  8  PM 

All  games  played  at  the  Boston  Garden. 

This  coupon  can  be  redeemed  in  person  at  the  Boston  Garden  box  office  only.  Not 
good  with  any  other  offer.  One  original  coupon  per  ticket.  Coupon  not  redeemable 
by  mail  or  phone.  Service  charge  where  applicable.  Tickets  subject  to  availability. 


THE  Crossword 


ACROSS 
1  Phonograph 

record 
5  Instant 
10  Court  order 

14  Exchange 
premium 

1 5  Porch 

1 6  Top-notch 

17  Poetic  time 

18  Chekhov 

19  Sit  for  a  portrait 

20  Make 
impossible 

22  Moves  along 
aimlessly 

24  Operated 

25  Undiluted 

26  Convincing 

29  Mardi  Gras,  for 
example 

33  Lessen 

34  Desire 

35  Mountain  on 
Crete 

36  Goiter 
Ballesteros 

37  Grew  dimmer 

38  — free 

39  Native  of:  suff. 

40  Pitiless 

41  Strike  with  fear 

42  Not  egotistical 

44  Worse 

45  Doily  material 

46  Capek  play 

47  Decrease 
50  Lore 

55  Group  of 
players 

56  Smallest 

58  Run  away 

59  Equips  with 
weapons 

60  Upper  crust 

61  —  Bator. 
Mongolia 

62  Prying 

63  Cuts  into  cubes 

64  Old  instrument 

DOWN 

1  A  little  wet 

2  Operatic  prince 

3  Father 

4  Real 

5  Show  off 
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6  Settle  after  flight 

7  Poker  stake 

8  —  Paulo 

9  Got  in  the  way 
of 

10  Elk 

1 1  House  cover 

12  Part  of  M.I.T.: 
abbr. 

13  Golf  pegs 
21  Superman's 

Lois  — 
23  —  and  rave 

25  Kind  of  orange 

26  Crates 

27  Fat 

28  Mallet 

29  Morse  and  area 

30  Clergyman 

31  Like  a  lot 

32  Delayer's  motto 
34  Bring  about 

37  Like  some  skin 
36  Contemptuous 

40  Sept 

41  Lemony 

43  Unsubstantial 
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44  Chatters  51  Punta  del  — 

47  Getz  or  Laurel  52  Badly 

48  Big  sandwich  53  Come  closer  to 

49  L.A.  players  54  Heredity  factor 

50  Secular  57  A  Wallach 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 

You've  got  my  attention 


Generation  X:  Explain? 


by  Marshal  DeLisle 
Strobe  staff 

Everyone  is  talking 
about  it,  so  I  will  too.  No,  not 
the  O.J.  Simpson  case.  F  m  talk- 
ing about  our  generation. 

The  13th  Generation, 
that  is,  persons  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  33,  has  been  dubbed 
"the  apathetic,  Sega-junkie, 
Beavis  &  Butthead-watching 
generation  of  slackers",  or  Gen- 
eration X. 

What  does  that  "x" 
stand  for  anyway?  Excluded? 
Exemplary?  Excommunicated? 
How  about  exasperated?  That's 
right,  we  are  mad.  Some  may 
question  our  right  to  be  angry, 
but  our  planet  is  being  trashed, 
sex  is  killing  us  and  the  struggle 
for  survival  in  our  economy  is 
grueling.  We  are  losing  faith  in 
our  government.  We  are  losing 
faith  in  religion. 

How  did  this  happen? 
Let's  go  back  to  the  beginning. 

As  children,  we 
watched  The  Brady  Bunch. 
Here  we  have  two  broken  fami- 
lies that  come  together  and  live 
happily  ever  after.  According  to 
Revolution  X:  A  Survival  Guide 
for  Our  Generation,  by  Rob 
Nelson  and  Jon  Cowan,  we  are 
the  product  of  more  divorces 
than  any  generation  before  us. 
Painfully,  many  of  us  learned 
that  Marsha  and  Greg  got  lucky. 

We  sang  the  jingles  of 
Woodsy  Owl  and  Smokey  Bear 


only  to  learn  that  by  the  time  we 
could  sing  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  90  percent  of  our  old 
growth  forest  would  have  been 
destroyed,  our  rivers  would  be 
toxic  and  we  would  have  to 
drink  bottled  water. 

We  were  bombarded 
with  images  of  sex.  From  tele- 
vision to  movies  to  advertising, 
we  saw  what  sex  is  and  how  to 
do  it.  But,  when  our  bodies 
caught  up  with  our  media-pres- 
sured minds,  Nike  was  saying 
"Just  Do  It"  and  everyone  else 
was  saying,  "Don't."  Terrorized 
by  AIDS,  perhaps  we  are 
doomed  to  be  the  sexually  frus- 
trated generation. 

Our  social  lives  are 
haunted.  Dating  may  have  once 
been  a  simple  issue;  now  it  in- 
volves a  series  of  mental  dilem- 
mas. What  if  we  get  along  great? 
What  if  we  get  married?  Then 
we  will  probably  get  divorced. 
That  will  hurt.  What  if  we  get 
along  great?  What  if  we  have 
sex?  Then  we  might  get  AIDS. 
In  the  terms  of  our  so-called 
MTV  role  models,  "That  would 
suck." 

We  learned  in  history 
books  that  living  the  "American 
Dream"  entitles  us  to  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.  But,  we 
were  never  told  which  people. 
We  saw  a  handful  of  Presidents 
win  their  way  into  the  big,  White 
House,  big  enough  to  house  how 
many  homeless,  I'm  not  sure. 


But,  they  moved  in  with  prom- 
ises of  solution  and  resolution. 
Each  moved  out  wishing  luck 
to  his  successor. 

In  all  of  this  confusion, 
we  are  searching.  Like  man  has 
for  thousands  of  years  before  us, 
we  are  searching  for  meaning  in 
our  lives.  Many  of  us  can  no 
longer  find  answers  in  a  faith 
that  is  so  removed  from  the  re- 
ality of  our  world.  So  we  turn 
to  alternative  and  new  age  be- 
liefs. At  least  we  are  believing 
in  something. 

This  all  seems  very 
morbid,  but  there  is  hope  yet. 
We  have  observed  and  absorbed 
much  from  the  America  of  our 
youth.  The  time  for  us  to  show 
and  tell  is  near.  We  have  been 
called  slackers,  but  we  know 
better.  According  to  Nelson  and 
Cowan,  more  young  people  vol- 
unteer than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  30  years,  an  increasing 
number  of  us  are  starting  to  vote 
and  we  still  have  our  dreams. 
We  also  have  our  work  cut  out 
for  us  in  the  coming  years.  Soon 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  be  so- 
cietal janitors  in  the  big,  White 
House.  We  will  be  challenged 
to  create  jobs,  reduce 
homelessness  and  hunger,  cure 
AIDS,  protect  the  planet  and 
stop  the  ever-growing  national 
debt. 

But,  challenge  is  what 
we  are  all  about.  That's  why  we 
are  playing  Sega. 


Editor's  note 

All  letters  to  the  editor  submitted  for  publication  will  not  be  printed  unless 
the  writer's  full  name  is  included. 

We  received  a  very  good  letter  about  "SGA  by-law  violated"  (2-22); 
unfortunately,  it  was  unsigned.  Should  the  writer  choose  to  contact  us 
and  take  credit  for  the  letter,  we  would  like  to  print  it. 


R.  Thania  Lemaire 
student 

What  is  going  on?  lam 
fully  aware  that  racism  exists  at 
FSC.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  it  quietly  lingers  on  this 
campus,  but  who's  behind  try- 
ing to  start  a  race  riot? 

For  those  who  did  not 
read  the  Opinion  section  of  Feb- 
ruary  15th's  edition  of  The 
Strobe,  an  article  entitled  "The 
Strobe  is  too  bloody  white"  was 
published.  It  touched  upon  a 
very  important  issue  that  has 
faced  this  campus  for  a  very  long 
time:  minority  involvement  in 
campus  activities  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Though  the  manner  in 
which  this  issue  was  discussed 
may  have  been  offensive  to 
some  people,  that  same  offense 
made  the  public  take  a  look  at 
the  situation  at  hand.  Had  any- 
one bothered  to  read  past  the 
implications  of  racism  and  the 
mention  of  apathy  or  inhibition? 
Any  fairly  intelligent  human 
being  could  see  that  this  person 
was  making  a  good  point  and 
attempting  to  get  a  reaction  the 
only  way  some  people  know 
how  to  react — through  emotion. 

I  agree  with  what  Jason 
Koivu  said,  but  not  the  way  he 
said  it.  As  a  minority  on  this 
campus,  I  think  there  should  be 
more  African  American,  Asian, 
West  Indian,  Hispanic,  Native 
American  (so  on)  involvement 
in  campus  activities.  After  all, 
the  numerical  or  political  mi- 
norities, of  any  society,  have  to 
fight  harder  than  most  to  be 


heard.  When  I  say  "fight"  I  don't 
mean  with  fists  but  with  words, 
intelligently. 

Whether  The  Strobe 
staff  members  are  racist  or  not 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  African  American  involve- 
ment with  the  paper.  They  don't 
have  to  like  you,  so  long  as  they 
respect  you  and  you  respect 
yourself.  Which  brings  me  to 
the  letter  which  prompted  me  to 
write  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  February  22nd 
edition  of  The  Strobe  a  gentie- 
man  by  the  name  of  Scott 
Morrison  wrote  to  express  his 
feelings  on  the  ways  in  which 
Jason  Koivu  discussed  the  eth- 
nic issue  at  The  Strobe.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  if  the  writer  was 
ignorant.  Then  he  used  gener- 
alizations to  describe  the  stu- 
dents of  African  descent,  which 
only  went  to  prove  his  igno- 
rance. His  final  thought  was  not 
only  a  bigoted  remark,  but  a  slap 
in  the  face. 

By  implying  that  "mi- 
nority" college  students  may  be 
incapable  of  writing  comprehen- 
sive articles  without  the  use  of  a 
translator  was  beyond  offensive. 
Some  different  forms  of  "slang" 
are  spoken  every  day  among  dif- 
ferent people,  I  see  no  reason 
why  my  people  should  be 
singled  out  as  "fresh-jive  ghetto" 
speaking  buffoons!  After  all  I 
don't  believe  that  anyone  needed 
a  translator  for  this  article,  which 
was  written,  in  English,  by  a 
young  Haitian  American  female 
from  the  inner  city  of  Boston  . . 
.  also  known  as  a  "minority." 


A  point  missed 

by  Chuck  Rocbdeau 
Strobe  staff  ' '. 

Regarding  the  wbote  Condom  Orympics  control 
versy,  1  think  that  everyone  seems  to  have  missed  the  point. 
Aside  front  the  usual  controversies  concerning  morality,  re- 
sponsibility, religion,  abstinence,  etc.,  I  happen  to  believe 
there's  one  more  relevant  issue  Tve  yet  to  see  addressed  in 
this  paper:  the  absolute  ridiculousness  of  the  idea  behind 
the  Condom  Olympics, 

Enough  about  the  maturity  and  responsibility  level 
of  the  common  college  student  and  whether  or  not  he  has 
the  basic  level  of  competence  required  to  fit  a  condom  on 
his  member.  What  about  the  maturity  and  responsibility 
of  the  people  responsible  for  actually  entertaining  the  Idea 
of  a  Condom  Olympics—and  then  have  the  audacity  to  ac~ 
tually  do  it?  Let's  face  facts—as  long  as  you  treat  people  as 
if  they  arc  immature*  they  will  act  itf  If  you're  looking  for 
immature  students  who  shouldn't  be  sexually  active*  just 
attend  the  Condom  Olympics  and  see  who's  participating. 

I'm  not  religious,  but  a  condom  is  a  serious  tool 
used  by  both  responsible  adults  and  foolish  children.  To 
treat  it  with  such  utter  disrespect  only  cheapens  and  weak- 
ens the  argument  for  its  existence.  To  the  people  respon- 
sible for  initiating  the  program:  if  you're  so  hard  up  for  a 
program  to  run  that  will  validate  your  own  existence  on 
this  campus,  fine,  but  at  least  show  some  maturity  in  deal- 
ing with  the  topics. 
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IDsra 


by  Keith  Fredericks 
Staff  writer 

Drugs  should  be  legal- 
ized. No,  not  because  a  person 
should  have  a  right  to  do  what 
he  or  she  pleases  with  his  or  her 
body.  Legalize  drugs  for  impor- 
tant reasons. 

If  we  do  legalize  drugs, 
skeptics  say,  we  will  become  a 
nation  of  drug  addicts.  This  is 
possible.  It's  this  possibility  that 
has  kept  the  issue  at  a  standstill'. 
It's  this  possibility  that  has  been 
considered  more  important  than 
the  so-called  "right  to  do  with 
our  bodies  what  we  wish." 

Drugs  are  illegal  be- 
cause we  live  in  a  democracy. 
The  majority  rules!  In  this  case, 
the  majority  believes  that  the  bad 
consequences  of  drug  use  give 
more  of  a  reason  to  prohibit  it 
than  human  beings'  rights  give 
reason  not  to. 

Then  why  change  the 
law  now?  Change  it  because  the 
reasons  have  changed!  The 
problems  surrounding  drug  use 
have  changed  over  time.  When 
a  problem  changes,  the  solution 
must  change,  too.  The  solution 
is  to  legalize  drugs.  It's  not  the 
liberal  thing  to  do — it's  the  right 
thing! 

"A  nation  of  drug  ad- 
dicts"— whatever!  Nothing 
would  change.  My  friend  who 
smokes  pot  every  night  would 


still  smoke  pot  every  night. 
People  who  refuse  to  do  drugs 
now  aren't  refusing  because  of 
the  law;  they're  clean  because 
they  want  to  be.  They're  not 
going  to  change. 

You  can't  control  prob- 
lems by  banning  them.  By  hu- 
man nature,  prohibiting  some- 
thing makes  it  more  appealing. 
The  only  true  way  to  deal  with 
the  problem  is  through  parenting 
and  education.  So  let's  deal  with 
legalizing  drugs — for  the  impor- 
tant reasons. 

Drug  money  could  be 
used  to  reduce  the  National  Debt 
rather  than  filling  the  drug  deal- 
ers' pockets. 

Crime  will  be  at  an  all- 
time  low  because  most  orga- 
nized crime  depends  largely  on 
drug  revenue.  Crimes  perpe- 
trated by  drug  users  will  be  al- 
most obsolete  since  prices  will 
be  minimized. 

Drug  use-related 
deaths  will  be  minimized  be- 
cause the  FDA  will  see  that  all 
drugs  are  pure. 

Drugs  will  be  no  more 
available  to  minors  than  alcohol 
is  now. 

Drug  use  will  be  mini- 
mized. Yes,  minimized!  In  the 
long  run,  drug  use  will  decrease. 
Proof?  Drug  abuse  in  countries 
where  drugs  are  legal  is  consis- 
tently less.  This  fact  can  be 
traced  to  the  roots  of  human  na- 


ture. People  like  to  do  what 
they're  not  supposed  to. 

Drug  prohibition  has 
more  negatives  than  positives. 
We  are  afraid  to  "legalize  drugs" 
simply  because  we're  afraid  of 
the  phrase  itself .  If  legalized,  the 
only  significant  changes  will  be 
the  ones  listed  above.  Anti-drug 
attitudes  will  still  be  more  pow- 
erful than  ever,  especially  with 
legalization! 

Our  country  is  hurting 
itself  by  trying  to  heal  itself. 
Problems  can't  be  blamed  on 
anyone  with  good  intent.  Mak- 
ing drugs  illegal  has  good  intent, 
but  it  is  a  mistake.  Blame  can 
be  inflicted  on  those  who  don't 
fix  their  mistakes.  No  one  has 
fixed  this  mistake. 

Our  society  is  clouded 
by  the  original  arguments  for 
and  against  drug  use. 
Yesterday's  arguments  don't  ap- 
ply to  today's  problems.  Thisis 
a  different  generation  and  a  dif- 
ferent time.  It  is  no  longer  an 
issue  of  freedom  of  our  bodies. 
That  issue  is  being  argued  in  the 
abortion  debate — let's  leave  it 
there. 

Drug  prohibition  has 
done  more  harm  than  good  in 
our  society.  If  governmental 
decisions  are  based  on  weighing 
pros  and  cons,  then  why  are  drug 
dealers  still  taking  our  money, 
our  neighborhoods  and  our  chil- 
dren? 


lticians  in  training 


by  Leo  Bray 
Strobe  staff 


College  is  a  training 
ground  for  students  in  a  variety 
of  fields.  There's  even  a  place 
for  the  politicians  of  the  future. 
Student  Government  is  prepar- 
ing members  for  that  wonderful 
place  we're  all  headed — the  real 
world — better  than  any  course, 
practicum,  field  work  or  intern- 
ship could  possibly  do. 

When  I  first  came  to 
FSC,  I  laughed,  in  my  ignorance, 
when  I  learned  that  such  a  thing 
as  SGA  existed.  "How  quaint," 
I  thought,  "we  have  our  own 
little  government."  I  figured  this 
group  of  students  was  the  col- 
lege version  of  a  high  school 
Student  Council.  I  presumed 
they  would  decide  such  crucial 
issues  as  what  color  streamers  to 
put  up  for  next  week's  dance  or 
which  faculty  members  should 
judge  the  homecoming  floats.  I 
certainly  never  thought  that  I'd 
someday  write  an  editorial  about 
them. 

As  an  officer  in  an 
SGA-funded  organization — 
which  is  how  I  got  my  only  first- 
hand knowledge  of  SGA  opera- 
tions, having  never  been  to  their 
meetings  myself — I  learned  that 
real  business  and  actual  politics 
go  on  at  FSC  every  day.  It's  big- 
ger than  Student  Council.  Hell, 
it's  even  bigger  than  some  Town 


Councils!  And  it's  all  run  by  stu- 
dents. In  addition  to  being  full- 
time  students,  people  in  SGA 
also  engage  in  real-life  politics! 
In  this  microcosmic 
Washington  D.C.,  students  will- 
ing to  put  forth  the  extra  effort 
can  learn  all  the  skills  they'll 
need  to  become  governors,  con- 
gress-persons, cabinet  members 


or  even  president.  While  I  have 
no  interest  in  being  a  part  of  any 
government,  I  think  it's  great 
that  FSC  students  who  are  so 
inclined  have  this  chance  to  live 
the  dream.  In  time,  if  success- 
ful and  enterprising,  they  prob- 
ably have  a  chance  to  do  all  the 
cool  things  that  the  big-time 
politicians  do: 

— They  might  get  to 
buss  the  buttocks  of  the  powers- 
that-be,  securing  their  favor  or 
some  insurance  against  inclem- 
ent political  weather  to  come. 

— Maybe  they  can  pull 


the  proverbial  strings  when  in 
need  of  blessings  from  those  su- 
periors. 

— They  might  be  able 
to  bend  the  rules  to  suit  their  own  - 
needs,  or  use  the  ever-handy  red 
tape  to  hide  any  mistakes  they 
might  make. 

— They  may  even  get 
to  change  the  existing  rules,  or 
have  a  chance  to  enact  new  ones 
when  they  think  necessary. 

— If  these  new  rules 
they  worked  so  hard  at  formu- 
lating someday  run  contrary  to 
their  interests,  they  might  even 
be  able  to  revise  them. 

— Maybe,  in  a  real 
emergency,  they  could  liberally 
interpret  said  rules  to  their  own 
advantage. 

Of  course,  there  are 
people  in  SGA  who  won't  be- 
come politicians.  These  students 
wouldn't  take  advantage  of  the 
many  opportunities  to  perform 
the  political  tricks  listed  above 
(and  that  was  only  a  partial  list). 
There  are  those  who  join  SGA 
because  they're  interested  in  the 
quality  of  student  life  and  in  the 
convoluted  machinations  that 
either  maintain  or  erode  it.  All 
they'd  probably  do  is  make  sure, 
personally,  that  we,  the  students, 
don't  get  the  short  end  of  the 
administrative  stick.  They'd 
probably  just  "do  the  right 
thing,"  as  Spike  Lee  said. 

But  do  we  want  such 


Free  vour  mind 


by  Maxime  Poly  nice 
Contributing  writer 


?"  the  guy  asked  me  once  in  a 
grocery  store-—  "Bo  you  speak  Spanish?"  It's  a  question 
I'm  often  asked,  bat  that  I've  grown  to  ignore. 

Being  from  the  Caribbean,  Pm  part  of  a  vast  Euro- 
African  heritage.  Spanish  Isn't  my  native  language;  my 
conversation  in  that  tongue,  tike  that  of  many  Americans, 
is  limited.  Another  time  a  young  woman  spoke  a  few  words 
to  me  in  Cape-Verdean,  a  language  spoken  by  the  Capor 
Verdeans  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  I've  long  forced  ray- 
self  to  be  open-minded.  These  minor  incidents  only  con- 
tribute to  my  development 


unknowingly  of  course.  While  growing  up,  I  espoused 
many  ideas  that  weren't  mine,  f  felt  that  I  didn't  have  to 
search  for  ray  own  answers,  because  adults  bad  the  an- 
swers for  me.  Thus,  the  process  of  re-thinking  the  answers 
for  myself  became  painful. 

Stereotyping  is  prevalent  throughout  the  world  to- 
day. So  many  people  think  of  it  as  the  way  to  address  any 
issue;  An  Italian  man  wearing  dark  sunglasses  is  taken 
for  a  member  of  the  local  mafia.  A  man  proclaiming  Allah 
as  bis  god  Ls  seen  as  a  terrorist.  A  white  teenager  wearing 
a  short  haircut  and  combat  boots  is  taken  for  a  skinhead 
neo-nazi.  An  Asian-looking  teenager  with  a  beautiful  car 
and  accompanied  by  some  friends  is  seen  as  belonging  to 
the  local  Chinatown  gang.  A  young  black  teen  dressed  in 
baggy  clothes  fits  the  common  profile  of  a  gang  member. 
A  young  woman  who  wears  lipstick  and  a  short  dress  mir- 
rors the  image  of  a  prostitute  in  the  eyes  of  the  police  (as 
was  the  case  with  a  friend  of  mine).  A  young  man  who 
despises  violent  sports  is  called  a  homosexual.  A  profes- 
sional woman  wearing  a  suit  at  her  place  of  busbsess  is  no 
longer  desirable  or  feminine  enough  for  her  male  co-work- 
ers. A  white  African  who  doesn't  speak  English  very  well 
might  be  asked  what  part  of  Europe  he  or  she  is  from. 

It  seems  as  though  dressing  or  acting  a  particular 
way  triggers  unwanted  comments  or  reactions.  After  all, 
what  criteria  are  used  when  a  person  Ls  being  judged  by 
others?  Aside  from  conclusions  reached  following  speech 
or  other  direct  communication  with  a  person,  any  formu- 
lated thought  or  judgement  fe  ineffective.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  refer  to  anyone  as  being  from  a  certain  place  than 
to  refer  to  them  by  common  offensive  names. 

No  human  being  should  be  called  by  a  general- 
ized name  derived  from  their  ancestry  or  place  of  origin. 
Passing  judgement  on  someone  based  upon  their  appear- 
ance is  proof  of  blatant  ignorance.  Naturally,  this  doesn't 
have  to  include  a  negligent  individual  who  lacks  personal 
hygiene  or  whose  dress  is  offensive  to  the  senses. 

What  does  it  take  to  avoid  stereotyping?  A  col- 
lege-educated person  is  less  likely  to  stereotype  than  a  non^ 
college-educated  one.  Participation  in  anti-defamatory 
organizations  is  one  or  the  many  ways  to  prevent  this  type 
of  behavior.  After  listening  to  Teja  Arboleda  on  January 
28,  In  Boston,!  became  more  aware  of  the  devastating  ef- 
fect of  stereotyping.  Teja  Arboleda  is  known  as  an  ethnic 
man.  He  claims  ancestry  on  four  continents  and  has  been 
taken  for  being  an  Arab,  Hispanic,  Asian  and  more. 

It  is  easy  not  to  think  by  using  stereotypes.  Res 
educating  oneself  is  time-consuming.  What  is  more  time- 
consuming  in  my  view  Is  the  years  and  years  spent  In  the 
web  of  ignorance,  never  seeing  the  bright  light  of  knowl- 
edge. 


students  governing  us?  They 
certainly  wouldn't  act  like  poli- 
ticians. Students  who  aren't  po- 
litically-minded, in  the  D.C. 
sense  of  the  term,  might  not 
have  the  aptitude  to  keep  then- 
own  positions  secure.  They 
might  not  have  the  proper 
pucker  for  the  bureaucratic 
butts.  They'd  probably  revise 
and  amend  the  rules  for  the  ben- 
efit of  us  all,  and  not  for  impor- 
tant, personal  reasons.  If  they 
thought  they  were  no  longer 
suited  to  their  position,  they'd 
probably  even  vacate  it  volun- 


tarily. Who  knows  what  the  re- 
sult might  be  if  everyone  in 
SGA,  or  in  any  governing  body, 
were  like  them? 

Whatever  the  result,  I 
don't  think  we  could  call  it  poli- 
tics. 


/ \ 

Correction:  In  "Rolling  pa- 
pers not  the  root  problem"  2/ 
I5/95~the  ban  on  rolling  pa- 
pers discussed  in  the  article 
has  not  been  enacted  It  is  still 
in  the  proposal  stage. 
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Falcon  players  deliver  MLove  Letters" 


by  Scott  Gomes 
Strobe  staff 

For  the  past  two  weeks 
the  Falcon  players  have  pre- 
sented A.R.  Gurney's  "Love 
Letters"  in  the  Union  Stop  Pub 
at  FSC. 

"Love  Letters"  goes 
through  the  lives  of  two  unique 
individuals.  One  is  stable, 
down-to-earth  and  well  behaved. 
The  other  is  eccentric,  forward 
and  outgoing.  The  format  of  the 
play  is  presented  with  two 
people  reading  through  the 
script.  The  actors  didn't  get  to 
look  at  the  script  before-hand. 

The  two  individuals 
first  meet  in  elementary  school. 
They  pass  notes  in  class  and  it  is 
done  in  a  "cutesy"  manner.  At 
first,  in  the  letters,  they  talk 
about  nothing  in  particular. 
When  they  reach  their  teens, 
they  start  comparing  parents  and 
give  advice  to  each  other  on  how 


they  should  cope.  This  is  when 
the  play  starts  to  get  interesting. 
It  seems  their  parents  are  always 
breaking  them  apart  by  sending 
one  to  camp  or  dancing  classes 
and  even  sending  them  away  to 
school.  However,  when  they  are 
together,  it  seems  their  parents 
are  forcing  them  to  be  together. 

The  college  years  creep 
up  on  them  and  some  problems 
start  arising.  This  is  when  they 
start  realizing  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent people  and  might  not  get 
along  .  They  visited  each  other 
during  big  events  at  school  and 
made  comments  to  each  other  in 
their  letters,  saying  they  were 
looking  over  each  other's  shoul- 
ders looking  for  the  person  in  the 
letters. 

As  the  play  progresses, 
he  joins  the  navy  and  she  goes 
to  Europe  as  an  artist.  They  con- 
tinue to  write,  trying  to  meet  up 
at  some  point,  but  never  do. 

As  they  mature,  get 


Joanna  Karamanos  and  Randy  Meech  performing  "Letters" 

them  going  and  surviving  life. 
Again  he  provides  her  with  sta- 
bility and  she  provides  him  with 
a  wild  side. 

"Love  Letters"  was  a 


married  and  get  on  with  their 
lives,  they  never  lose  touch  for 
very  long.  As  they  approach 
mid-life  crises  they  rely  more 
and  more  on  their  letters  to  keep 


photo  by  Heather  Tomkinson 

very  well  done  piece.  It  was 
original  and  easy  to  follow.  It 
was  also  humorous,  dramatic 
and  it  wasn't  directed  at  any  spe- 
cific age  or  status,     j 


Hilarity  found  in  the 
State,  not  Brandeis 


by  Kevin  Robertson 
Staff  writer 

MTV's  "The  State" 
came  to  Brandeis  University 
February  19  for  a  live  display  of 
sketch  comedy.  The  seven  or 
eight  members  of  the  comedy 
troupe  that  showed  up  made  the 
night  memorable. 

For  those  who  don't 
know  what  it's  all  about,  "The 
State"  is  a  sort  of  "Generation 
X"  version  of  Monty  Python. 
The  writing  and  acting  is  very 
good  and  they  have  a  cache  of 
memorable  characters.  Louie 
(the  guy  with  the  unforgettable 
catch  phrase),  Barry  and  Levon 
(Oh  yeah!)  and  Doug  are  four 
characters  who  have  endeared 
themselves  to  their  viewers. 

Fortunately,  they 
brought  these  characters  out. 
They  originally  said  they 
wouldn't,  because  they  wanted 
to  do  new  skits,  not  the  old  ones. 
However,  Brandeis  insisted,  say- 


ing that  if  Billy  Joel  were  doing 
a  show,  he'd  have  to  do  "Piano 
Man"  for  his  audience.  So  the 
four  characters  came  out  and 
sang  "Piano  Man." 

Besides  that,  most  ev- 
erything was  new.  Much  of  the 
material  they  did  was  stuff  that 
MTV  had  rejected.  A  lot  of  it 
was  excellent.  It  involved  crowd 
participation  and  even  video 
clips  that  were  shown  while  the 
members  were  changing.  These 
included  scenes  from  the  MTV 
show  "You  Wrote  It,  You  Watch 
It,"  which  began  their  television 
career,  and  skits  they  wrote  spe- 
cifically for  the  show. 

The  only  problem  was 
the  way  the  show  flowed  from 
skit  to  skit.  It  was  like  a  concert 
at  which  you  are  introduced  to 
every  song  and  what  it's  about. 
It  interrupts  the  true  flow  of  a 
live  act.  The  few  times  this 
didn't  happen  the  show  moved 
nicely,  otherwise  it  was  jerky 
and  halting. 


The  skits  themselves 
were  excellent.  The  actors  that 
went  on  the  tour  were  the  best 
of  the  bunch  and  so  made  for 
an  entertaining  night.  The  re- 
jected skits,  especially  the  one 
involving  a  suicidal  "Simon 
Says"  group,  were  worthy  of 
being  shown  on  MTV  and  ar- 
guably some  of  their  best  mate- 
rial. 

If  you  ever  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  a  show  at 
Brandeis,  make  sure  it's  in  an 
auditorium.  The  show  was  held 
in  a  gymnasium  with  terrible 
lighting  and  sound,  and  the 
people  who  ran  it  never  both- 
ered to  think  about  giving  us 
chairs. 

Though  the  venue  was 
not  impressive,  "The  State"  it- 
self was  a  great  show.  The  writ- 
ing, acting  and  improvisation 
were  fantastic,  while  lacking 
only  in  a  smooth  presentation. 
Even  with  a  compacted  spine,  I 
still  enjoyed  the  show. 


Star  Trek  Rating  System 


*        Anything  out  of  William  Shatner's  mouth. 


**       »» 


Keptin,  the  enemy  wessel  is  approaching."  -  Chekov 


***     MThat  would  be  most  illogical"  -  Spock 

****  "She  can't  take  much  more  of  this  Captain"  -  Scotty 


*****"Damn  it  Jim,  I'm  a  doctor  not  a. . ."  -  Bones 


Legends  lives  up 
to  its  name 

by  Delilah  Larimorc 
Contributing  writer 

Legends  of  the  Fall 

Joining  the  ran ks  of  Robin  Hood  add  King  A  rthur  is 
Brad  Pitt,  as  Tristan  Ludlow  in  "Legends  of  the  Fall." 

Set  in  rural  America  during  World  War  I,  the  movie 
is  shaped  around  the  Ludlow  family.  Sir  Anthony  Hopkins 
stars  as  CoL  Ludlow,  a  military  hero  who  takes  his  family  away 
from  the  atrocities  of  war.  Atdan  Quinn  plays  Alfred,  the  el- 
dest son,  and  in  a  comeback  role,  Henry  Thomas  ("E.T.")  plays 
the  youngest  son,  Samuel. 

Nominated  for  three  academy  awards,  this  movie  has 
all  the  qualities  of  a  legend:  romance,  sorrow,  laughter  and 
action,  leaving  nothing  but  you  sitting  on  the  edge  of  your  seat 

This  two-hour-and-twenty-minutc  movie  begins  when 
Samuel  arrives  home  after  several  years  tn  the  city  with  his 
fiance  Susanne,  played  by  Julia  Ormond.  After  a  short  visit 
the  Ludlow  brothers  decide  to  go  off  to  Join  the  war.  This  is 
the  turning  point  of  the  movie,  which  Is  followed  by  scenes  of 
bootlegging,  the  mafia,  travel,  scalping,  revenge  and  death.  You 
name  it,  this  movie  has  it. 

An  interesting  aspect  is  the  way  certain  parts  of  time 
were  covered  through  letters  between  family  members,  giving 
us  a  unique  look  at  their  ttves. 

"Legends  of  the  Fall,"  based  on  the  novel  by  Jim 
Harrison,  directed  by  Edward  Zwick,  with  an  all-star  cast,  is 
the  stuff  of  legends. 

**Special  thanks  to  Sony  Theaters  in  Leominster** 


It  barks,  but 

doesn't  bite.  It's 
the  Benoit  the 

ii- 

Dog  show  with 
Jay  K.  from  1:30 

to  3:30  Wednes- 

days on 
WXPL  91.3 
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Yet  another  retro  movie  review 


by  Jason  Koivu 
Strobe  staff 

A  Boy  and  His  Dog 
(starring  Don  Johnson,  Susanne 
Benton,  and  Jason  Robards) 
**l/2 

Set  in  a  fictitious  post- 
World  War  IV  holocaust  in  the 
year  2024  AD,  "A  Boy  and  His 
Dog"  hints  at  a  desolate  exist- 
ence as  man's  destiny. 

In  this  1974  screenplay 
by  L.Q.  Jones,  based  on  a  no- 
vella by  Harlan  Ellison,  the  fu- 
ture looks  dim  for  the  human 
race.  Don  Johnson  plays  Vick, 
a  survivor  whose  only  compan- 
ion is  Blood,  a  dog  who  he  con- 
verses with  through  telepathy. 
Vick,  an  overtly  horny  bastard, 
uses  Blood's  keen  sense  of  ra- 
dar to  track  women,  a  very 
sparse  commodity. 

Vick  and  Blood  travel 


across  the  plains  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona  where  there  is  nothing 
but  ruin,  a  scene  quite  reminis- 
cent of  the  Grapes  of  Wrath.  The 
movie,  which  is  only  an  hour  and 
a  half  long,  drags  at  this  point. 
The  dialogue  between  Vick  and 
Blood  (voice  by  Tim  Mclntire) 
is  funny  at  times,  but  not  witty 
enough  to  liven  up  the  barren 
scenery  which  is  supported  by 
the  stark  plot.  It  is  obvious  that 
emphasis  was  being  placed  on 
the  shock  factor  rather  than  a 
substantial  story  line.  It's  unfor- 
tunate, because  the  terror  is  al- 
most non-existent  and  at  best 
predictable. 

Finally,  Vick  gets 
lucky,  finds  a  woman  (played  by 
Susanne  Benton)  and  gets  lucky. 
However,  the  woman  was  set  up 
as  a  trap  to  lure  Vick  to  the  lair 
of  a  race  of  subterranean  dwell- 
ers. Against  the  warnings  of  the 
level-headed  Blood,  Vick  enters 


Merrimack 


the  portal  and  soon  finds  him- 
self a  prisoner  within  the  full- 
sized  underground  town  of  these 
people.  Their  existence  is  based 
upon  population  control.  People 
are  sent  to  "The  Farm,"  which 
is  assumed  to  mean  they  will  be 
executed,  for  petty  crimes  by 
today's  standards.  This  is  done 
to  assure  a  low  population. 
However,  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  people  outsid- 
ers must  be  brought  in,  which  is 
the  reason  for  Vick's  capture. 
Apparently,  living  underground 
for  such  a  lengthy  period,  as 
these  people  do,  causes  sterility 
in  males.  Therefore,  Vick  is  used 
as  a  stud,  but  not  in  the  way  that 
he'd  enjoy.  The  movie  ends 
soon  after  this  with  a  bit  of  a 
twist. 

"A  Boy  and  His  Dog" 
shows  some  promise  in 
Johnson's  acting  ability  and  pos- 
sibly gives  some  explanation  as 
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He  thought  it 
was  a  lesion. 
She     ^ 
thought! 
it  was  sexual 
harassment, 
Whichever  side 
you  choose 
you're  tom. 


(fa 


FEBRUARY    17   -    MARCH 


by  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author  of  Glengarry  Glen  Ross  and  Speed  the  Plow 

DAVID  MAMET 
Directed  by  DAVID  G.  KENT 


Sexual  Politics  on  and  off  Campus 
March  7, 4:00  pm..        Kent  Recital  Hall 


Join  the  student  rush  -  $7  tickets 

CALL  THE  BOX  OFFICE  AT  (508)  454-3926 

50  E.  Merrimack  Street,  Lowell,  MA  01852 
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to  how  he  landed  the  Miami 
Vice  role.  While  Johnson  has 
some  good  scenes,  Blood  the 
dog  steals  the  show  in  this  one. 
Blood  is  incredibly  convincing 
throughout  the  movie,  including 
the  scene  were  he  is  injured  and 
has  to  limp  around  on  one  leg. 
But  this  is  no  Benji  movie.  The 
dog  can  be  an  arrogant  prick  at 
times.  The  ending  satirizes  the 
generic  Disney  boy  and  dog 
movie  with  the  aforementioned 
twist,  even  though  Vick  saves 
Blood's  life  and  they  walk  off 
the  set  together. 

It's  worth  a  mention 
that  Ray  Manzarek,  the 
keyboardist  and  glue  that  held 
The  Doors  together,  appears  in 
the  credits  as  a  musician. 
Whether  he  worked  on  the 
nearly  non-existent  soundtrack 
or  played  one  of  the  under- 
ground town's  marching  band 


members  is  still  uncertain.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  he 
helped  with  the  soundtrack  The 
question  only  arises  because  the 
soundtrack  is  just  so  piss-poor, 
it  doesn't  seem  possible 
Manzarek,  who  is  known  as  an 
accomplished  musician,  could 
have  been  a  part  of  this  medioc- 
rity. 

"A  Boy  and  His  Dog" 
attempts  to  be  striking  through- 
out and  generally  fails  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  With  a  more  fulfill- 
ing plot,  this  would  have  had  a 
better  chance  at  becoming  a  clas- 
sic. But  instead,  it  sits  in  a  video 
store  hoping  to  go  unnoticed  by 
the  stockboy,  so  it  can  survive 
on  the  shelf  for  a  few  more 
months,  only  to  be  rented  every 
once  in  a  great  while  by  state 
college  newspaper  A&E  editors 
who  are  desperate  for  things  to 
write  about. 


Juicy  releases 
a  solid  debut 


by  Jason  Koivu 
Strobe  staff 

Juicy:  For  The  Ladies 
***3/4 

Womanizers  beware! 
The  four  women  that  comprise 
the  band  Juicy  have  been 
dumped  one  too  many  times  and 
they've  had  it  up  to  here  (I'm 
holding  my  hand  just  under- 
neath my  chin). 

The  songs  oh  Juicy's 
debut  release,  "For  The  Ladies" 
are  generally  directed  at  male 
stupidity  and  all  the  forms  of 
abuse  that  women  have  quietly 
accepted  for  so  long. 

But  that  doesn't  mean 
men  can't  enjoy  this  music;  in 
fact  the  tunes  are  catchy  enough 
that  the  listener  doesn't  imme- 
diately notice  the  male-bashing, 
that  is,  if  you're  are  a  "Juicy 
man."  What  are  noticeable  are 
the  qualities  that  make  Juicy  a 
stereotypical  "girl  group."  The 
vocals  are  purposely  coy.  The 
guitars  are  played  clean.  The 
riffs  are  pop-oriented.  The  elec- 
tronic effects  are  spacey.  The 
overall  sound  is  lithe. 

Take  this  release  with 
more  than  a  grain  of  salt.  A 
song  like  "F — k  you  I'm  cool" 
is  meant  to  be  taken  in  a  humor- 
ous light.  So  guys,  remember 
to  laugh  when  the  singer, 


Kendall  talks  about  cutting  off 
your  "thing."  Another  funny 
one,  "Psycho  ex-boyfriend"  re- 
calls a  plot  line  used  in  the  NBC 
sitcom  "Friends,"  where  a  guy 
is  dumped  by  his  girlfriend  for 
another  woman.  However,  the 
guy  in  the  song  takes  it  a  bit 
harder  than  the  guy  in  the  show. 
Consequently,  he  constantly 
threatens  to  kill  his  ex-girlfriend 
for  having  left  him. 

"Sad,"  as  the  title 
would  suggest,  is  a  morbid  tune. 
The  entire  song  is  made  up  of 
Kendall  spelling  out  the  words 
"hurt"  and  "cry,"  and  ends  with 
her  asking  "why?"  For  the  most 
part  she  has  a  soft  vocal  style. 
Only  occasionally  does  she  at- 
tempt to  raise  her  voice  above 
an  aggressive  murmur. 

Though  "Sad"  is  just 
what  it  says  it  is,  the  most  sullen 
song  on  "For  The  Ladies"  would 
have  to  be  the  depressing 
"Rocketscientist."  What  sounds 
like  a  flute  accompanies  the 
melody,  adding  a  bleak  feel  to 
an  otherwise  pop-ish  song. 

As  a  note  of  interest  to 
northeast  dwellers,  half  of  Juicy 
is  from  New  York  City,  while  the 
other  two  are  from  Boston.  "For 
The  Ladies"  was  recorded  in 
Brookline,  MA.  So  you  see, 
decent  music  actually  is  made 
here  in  the  New  England  area. 
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Announcements 


Ecumenical  retreat-  open  to  all  students  at  the  Newman  Center  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  Mareh  6-8  at  4:30p.m. 

Rev,  Dooatnic  Rosdoli  will  direct  tbe  conferences.  He  is  from  Kenosha,  Wisconsin  where  has 
worked  to  rally  grass  roots  support  to  turn  a  drug  bar  into  a  community  center  tor  the 
mentally  ill  and  apartments  used  as  a  half-way  house. 

The  Affirmative  Action  Committee  is  sponsoring  its  annual  Multicultural  Dinner  on  April 
15,1995.  We  are  soliciting  the  campus  for  interested  recipes  for  the  dinner. 
If  you  would  like  to  share  your  disb  with  us,  please  mail  a  copy  of  your  recipe  to  Cristina 
Sosa/Interaational  Education  Office. 


The  Early  Childhood  Club  is  looking  for  members, 
at  1:30  in  McKay  C179.  Refreshments  are  served. 


larty  on  Thursday's 
our  chib  and  get  to  know  the 


The  Yearbook  photographer  wilt  be  hereto  take  photographs  «d"AU>1995  (iRADUATINC 

SENIORS  on:     .  .      . 

March  1-3, 9*4pm 

You  do  not  need  an  appointment  Justshowup. 

Introducing  a  Catholic  Organization  for  FSC  Students  and  interested  faculty.  Meets  1:30 
on  Thursdays  in  Townhouse  402.  All  denominations  welcome  to  attend.  If  you  have  any 
questions  please  call  348-1022,  Kristin. 

The  Rescue  Squad  has  meetings  every  Wednesday  at  4:00  pjn.  in  Thompson  2.  Come  see 
what  we're  up  to, 

Zeto  Phi  Beta  Sorority  Archonettes  invite  you  to  attend  our  2nd  annual  gala  Blue  &  White 
Ball  dinner  and  dance  to  be  hcW  Friday,  March  31, 1995  from  7  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  at  the  Dedham 
Holiday  Inn  exit  ISA  off  of  Route  95/1 28  North.  The  donation  of  $25.00  per  person  to  ben- 
efit the  Campus  Archonette  Oub  of  Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority,  Inc.  For  more  information,  call 
644.2874. 

FSC  is  accepting  applications  for  Graduate  Assistant  positions  for  the  1995-96  academic 
year.  Applications  close  on  May  15, 1994.  Contact  Linda  Winslow  at  508  665-3185  for  more 


erous  stipend  and  tuition  waivers  for  24  graduate  credits. 


Personals 

Pooh- 

Kevin- 

I  am  not!  You  are! 

Sometime  last  week  there  was 

a  robbery!  Two  items  are  miss- 

Hey poodle, 

ing!  Got  any  clues? 

Pack  your  bags 

-Rachel 

Keppi- 

Hey  Ralph, 

How  'bout  them  piles? 

Where  did  you  go? 

Addie- 

Andy- 

I  think  I  like  the  first  name  too. 

I  think  the  driveway  needs  an- 

But as  long  as  you  work  it  in 

other  bath 

Throb  I'll  call  you  whatever 

-162  apt.  #2 

you  want! 

D 

Riggs- 

What's  wrong  with  your  eyes? 

Sibyl- 

Dad 

Who's  it  gonna  be  today? 

Freak  much-  bunnie  buddy? 

Wednesday  or  Huck- 

-  H,  K,  R  and  da  soda  bunny 

Today's  phrase: 

Don't  touch  my  phrase  of  the 

Pokey- 

day. 

I've  been  waiting  for  you 

D 

Gumby 

Scott  Morrison, 

SWEIC  seeks  HWR  for  a  Late 

All  I've  got  to  say  is,  you've 

Night  Rendezvous 

got  balls. 

Jason  Koivu 

Shirley- 

Handi  at  last! 

Rob- 

BLUES  EXPLOSION! 

-Jay 

Looking  for  one  or  two  roommates  to  share  a 
large  10  room  house  75  yards  from  campus  on 
Highland  Ave.  Rent  is  $225/month. 

Contact  Dean  at  345-6372 


HOW  TO  GET  STUFF  CHEAPER. 

(WITHOUT  POSING  AS  A  SENIOR  CITIZEN.) 

Check  expiration  dates. 

If  it's  going  bad  tomorrow,  it's 
probably  on  sale  today. 

Look  for  product  flaws. 

A  scratch  or  a  missing  button  means 
bargain  savings  at  the  register. 


Go  generic. 

Same  as  name  brands,  without  the 
cartoon  mascots. 

Buy  in  bulk  with  friends. 

Connect  the  leftover  boxes  to  make 
a  human  Habitrail.® 

Use  a  Citibank  Classic  card. 

If  you  find  out  you  didn't  pay  the  lowest 
price,  Citibank  Price  Protection  can  pay 
you  back  up  to  $150* 

*Naturally.  conditions  and  exclusions  apply.  Learn  all 
about  it  when  you  become  a  cardmember. 
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by  Ron  Taupier 
Contributing  writer 

Strikes,  arbitration,  sal- 
ary caps  and  replacement 
ballplayers.  .  .  that's  it,  strike 
three!  Fans  are  saturated  with 
disgust  and  tired  of  hearing 
about  the  boys  of  summer  act- 
ing like  selfish,  arrogant  celeb- 
rities. Let's  focus  some  of  our 
attention  to  the  hard  working, 
dedicated  and,  more  importantly, 
unpaid  FSC  baseball  team. 

Last  spring  the  Falcons 
finished  in  second  place,  their 
highest  ranking  ever  in  school 
history,  and  they  hope  to  con- 
tinue their  success  this  upcom- 
ing season.  The  season  began 
with  dim  hopes  of  survival,  post- 
ing only  a  single  victory  against 
Salve  Regina  during  their  entire 
spring  venture;  but  on  the  return 
trip  to  the  north,  the  Falcons 
heated  up,  winning  14  of  their 
final  18  games. 

This  spring,  head 
coach  John  McGuirk's  fighting 


Falcons  hope  to  better  their  mark 
and  have  their  sights  on  a 
MASCAC  title.  McGuirk's  ef- 
forts over  the  past  five  years  are 
finally  paying  off.  By  incorpo- 
rating a  full  baseball  program, 
and  tireless  recruiting  coupled 
with  an  annual  trip  to  Florida,  he 
has  turned  the  program  around 
and  made  FSC  a  sharp  competi 
tor  in  a  league  that  is  highly 
recognized  for  its  talent  in 
baseball.  \Ml{  / 

This  year,  McGuirk 
will  have  help  from  a  stand- 
out coaching  staff  consisting  of 
former  tri-captain  Joe  Morani 
and  Jeff  Toothaker,  a  brilliant 
four-year  pitching  star  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts 
baseball  squad.   Together  they 
both  add  years  of  baseball  talent 
and  experience  to  an  already  sea- 
soned baseball  team.  The  Fal- 
cons have  a  notable  thirteen 
players  returning  from  last 
spring,  eight  of  whom  appeared 
in  the  starting  line-up. 


For  1995,  the  green  and 
gold  will  be  led  by  tri-captains 
Paul  Doherty,  Ron  Taupier  and 
Mike  Decicco,  all  contributing 
steady  defense  and  consistent 


hitting.  -  Fans  can  expect  to  see 
some  power  generated  from  the 
sticks  of  Doherty  and  hockey 
stand  out  Steve  Baldassare,  both 
will  see  action  behind  the  plate 
and  left  field  respectively.  The 
outlook  for  the  infield  proves 


promising  with  all  players  re- 
turning. Sean  Darcy,  a  second- 
year  player  and  Fitchburg  na- 
tive, and  Decicco  both  contrib- 
ute steady  gloves  and  solid  de- 
fense through  the  middle  in- 
field. While  other  locals  Zach 
Lambert  and  Victor  Rojas  bring 
yet  more  experience  to  a  sound 
defensive  artillery. 

The  pitching  staff  will 
be  spearheaded  by  senior 
Kenny  Kilduff,  a  four-year 
veteran  possessing  a  strong 
left  arm  and  a  sharp  curveball. 
Adding  to  the  pitching  staff 
will  be  juniors  Paul  Reggio,  Joe 
Vanuni  and  Baldassare.  Fans 
can  expect  an  exciting  season 
this  spring  with  the  arrival  of  a 
handful  of  talented  rookies  fill- 
ing spots  on  the  pitching  staff. 
The  outfield  terrain 
can  be  covered  by  numerous 
players;  some  of  which  include 
speedy  Mike  Whiting, 
Baldassare,  Bedford  native 
Mike  Doherty,  rookie  Mark 


Larusso  and  Florida  native  Todd 
Price.  Price  returns  from  a  se- 
mester of  play  with  the  St.  Leo's 
University  squad,  and  adds  bril- 
liance to  the  Falcon  team. 

The  strongest  asset  the 
Falcons  acquired  this  spring  sea- 
son is  versatility  and  exemplary 
team  chemistry.  Several  play- 
ers are  capable  of  performing 
and  platooning  at  different  po- 
sitions, and  the  Florida  journey 
provides  a  solid  foundation  for 
team  unity  and  could  prove  to  be 
the  head  start  that  FSC  needs  in 
order  to  equal  the  success  of  the 
past  season. 

The  Falcons  are  com- 
ing off  of  a  record  season  since 
1979,  finishing  15-17  last  year, 
and  are  currently  "warming"  up 
for  their  annual  pilgrimage  to 
sunny  Florida.  For  all  you 
"spring  breakers"  that  may  be  in 
the  Tampa  vicinity,  stop  by  and 
see  what  a  difference  Fitchburg 
State  has  made  in  the  highly 
competitive  MASCAC. 


Celtic  Mystique  Tarnished 


ball 


by  Owen  Bard 
Staff  writer 

The  year  will  merci- 
fully be  over  sooner  than  people 
think,  and  with  a  new  year  to 
think  about,  there  follows  opti- 
mism. 

The  1994-95  Boston 
Celtics  season  has  been  a  series 
of  low-lites  for  head  coach  Chris 
Ford.  The  blame  for  the 
unsuccessfull  season  should  not 
be  put  entirely  on  his  shoulders, 
but  should  be  blamed  on  the  col- 
lapse in  the  entire  organization. 
One  major  factor  in  the  Celtics 
fall  from  grace  was  the  untimely 
death  of  all-star  forward  Reggie 
Lewis.  No  team  can  be  expected 
to  come  back  from  such  a  tre- 
mendous loss  of  a  great  player, 
and  a  team  leader.    Even  if 


Reggie  Lewis  was  still  alive  and 
with  the  Celtics,  who  would  he 
have  in  his  supporting  cast? 

In  last  June's  draft  the 
Celtics  organization  took  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  with  the 
Eric  Montross  pick.  He  is  some- 
one they  can  build  a  team  around 
if  he  is  given  time  to  mature. 
Along  with  drafting  Montross, 
the  Celtics  picked  up  fading  su- 
perstar Dominique  Wilkins,  a 
household  name,  but  a  player  not 
known  for  defense,  to  play  on  a 
team  with  a  coach  that  stresses 
defensive  fundamentals. 

The  two-off  season 
deals  seemed  to  be  distinctively 
different  in  a  sense  where  you 
don't  know  what  direction  the 
team  is  going  in.  Are  they  go- 
ing for  youth  like  Jimmy 
Johnson  did  when  he  created  the 


Dallas  Cowboys  team  that  won 
two  consecutive  Super  Bowls,  or 
were  they  going  to  go  out  and 
get  some  names  that  can  help 
win  a  championship  now,  like  Al 
Davis  and  the  Raiders?  The  in- 
consistency reflects  the  inexpe- 
rience of  new  head  of  basketball 
operations,  M.L.Carr,  in  his  new 
jobs. 

Something  must  be 
done  to  bring  the  once  proud  tra- 
dition back  to  the  Boston  Celtics. 
When  was  the  last  time  you 
could  go  to  the  Boston  Garden 
the  night  of  a  Celtic  home  game 
and  buy  a  ticket  just  before  tip- 
off?  I'll  tell  you,  1978-79,  the 
year  before  a  guy  named  Larry 
Bird  put  Celtic  green  on. 

Can  history  repeat  it- 
self? 


Mm 
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Baseball'95:  Play  Ball! 


Owls  shoot  53  perc*i 

This  was  the  first 

ill  team  went  winless 

there  was  some  good 

inn  became  the  second 

history,  and  should-) 


star  Robldoux  had  a  great 
rebounds  a  game  and  had 


by  Owen  Bard 
Staff  writer 

With  pitchers  and 
catchers  already  reporting  for 
spring  training  and  the  baseball 
strike  six  months  old  and  getting 
older,  how  can  anyone  get  ex- 
cited about  baseball? 

Let's  say  for 
argument's  sake  the  strike  is  still 
going  on  and  replacement  play- 
ers do  come  into  camp,  it  will 
turn  America's  pastime  into  a 
joke.  What  kind  of  marketing 
plan  are  the  owners  thinking 
about?  Who's  going  to  pay 
money  to  see  Triple  A  players  in 
major  league  uniforms?    For 


$20-$25,  you  get  to  see  the  same 
guy  play  you  could  see  play  for 
$7,  and  have  a  better  time.  The 
owners  think  that  John  Q.  Pub- 
lic is  stupid.  The  owners  and 
players  should  hammer  things 
out  because  they  are  killing 
themselves  quickly  and  quietly. 

People  are  starting  to 
like  football  much  better  now. 
The  NFL  capitalized  on  major 
league  baseball's  strike  with  its 
75-year  anniversary  campaign, 
which  may  make  the  pain  of  an 
opening  day  at  Fenway,  with  a 
Pawtucket  batting  order,  a  lot 
less  dull. 

Baseball  is  a  slow  and 


sometimes  boring  game,  inter- 
rupted by  moments  of  sheer  ex- 
citement. People  have  loved  the 
game  because  it  is  a  tradition, 
which  is  passed  down  from  fa- 
ther to  son.  Now  it  looks  like  a 
bunch  of  greedy,  spoiled  brats 
fighting  over  money. 

The  owners  are  blow- 
ing it,  ruining  the  game  for  them- 
selves and  more  importantly,  the 
fans.  Hopefully,  the  owners  will 
figure  something  else  and  I'll  get 
to  see  Jose  Canseco  hit  a 
homerun  over  the  green  monster. 
If  not,  nobody  will  come  to  see 
a  group  of  young  prospects'  life- 
long dream  in  a  empty  ball  park. 


INTERESTED    IN    WRITING    FOR    SPORTS? 
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Men's  Basketball 

went  into  the  basket  instead.  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  was  go- 
ing in  for  FSC  as  they  shot  25 
percent  from  the  field  in  the  sec- 
ond half,  with  many  shots 
bouncing  in  and  out  of  the  bas- 
ket. 

The  Falcons  were 
dominated  in  the  front  court  as 
the  Mohawks  starting  center 
and  power  forward  outscored 
Fitchburg's  46-13,  hitting  18  of 
twenty  shots,  as  well  as  out-re- 
bounding them  20-2.  For  the 
game  the  Falcons  were  out-re- 
bounded 51-22. 

The  Falcons  were  led 
by  Raimon  who  had  20  points 
and  four  steals,  and  Harding's 
17  points  and  four  steals. 

"I  thought  we  played 
very  hard  overall.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  we  had  all  kinds  of 


cont.  from  pg.  12 

scoring  opportunities,  the  ball 
just  wouldn't  fall  in  for  us,"  said 
Bonci.  ""Mike  Raimon  and  Ri- 
chard Harding  played  very 
well." 

Coach  Bonci  picks 
Harding  to  be  his  player  of  the 
year,  with  Raimon  as  a  close  sec- 
ond, because  "Mokie  seems  to 
pull  things  together  when  things 
are  going  bad,  when  we  need  it." 

The  coach  said  that  he 
was  happy  with  what  happened. 
"I  was  hoping  for  a  winning  sea- 
son, and  we  had  that." 

"We're  going  to  miss 
Richard  Harding,  Eric  Freund, 
Niko  (Chareas),  and  Adam 
(Connery).  Hopefully,  we're 
going  to  get  a  chance  to  reload, 
not  rebuild,"  said  the  coach  to- 
ward next  season. 
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Men's  Basketball  loses  to  Mohawks 


by  Norman  Miller 
Strobe  staff 

The  Fitchburg  State 
men's  basketball  team's  cham- 
pionship run  came  to  an  end  this 
week,  losing  to  the  Mohawks  of 
North  Adams  on  Thursday  night 
98-75,  after  beating  the 
Framingham  State  Rams  on 
Tuesday  night,  93-83. 

In  Tuesday  night's 
game,  the  Falcons  came  out 
soaring  in  the  first  half,  domi- 
nating on  both  ends  of  the  floor, 
forcing  15  first-half  turnovers  in 
the  half  and  holding  the  Rams, 
(3-9  MASCAC,  5-20  overall),  to 
37  percent  shooting  on  the  way 
to  a  35-point  half. 

Offensively,  Fitchburg 
was  even  more  dominant,  with 
three  players  in  double  digits  be- 
fore halftime,  forward  Jamie 
Margoupis  with  12  points, 
Seante  Harris  with  14  points  and 
Mike  Raimon  with  17  points.  As 
a  team,  they  shot  47  percent,  in- 
cluding 50  percent  from  behind 
the  three  point-line.  At  the  half, 
the  score  was  60-35. 

The  second  half  was 
different  as  the  Rams  went  on  a 
14-4  run  over  the  first  four  min- 


Niko  Chareas  (33)  watches  his  shot  head  to  the  basket  as  Adam  Connery  (45)  looks  on.  photo  by  Norman  Miller 


utes  to  close  the  lead  to  15.  The 
Falcons  then  extended  the  lead 
to  1 8,  before  Framingham  guard 
Shawn  Haggerty  caught  fire 
scoring  24  second-half  points, 
including  4  of  six  from  three- 
point  land.  The  closest  the  Rams 
could  get  was  eight,  and  their 
head  coach  was  ejected  with  his 
second  technical  foul. 

The  Falcons,  playing 
without  Don  Zollo,  Tasos  Tem- 


pos and  Eric  Freund,  were  led 
by  Raimon's  24  points  and  9 
rebounds,  Harris'  21  points,  and 
Mokie  Harding's  10  assists. 
With  those  assists,  Harding  be- 
came Fitchburg  State's  new  all- 
time  assist  leader  with  330  for 
his  career. 

"We  played  well 
enough  to  win,  the  key  was 
keeping  our  cool,"  said  Head 
coach  Bob  Bonci  about  his 


Falcons*  feathers  ruffled 


by  Owen  Bard 
Staff  writer 

The  Fitchburg  State 
Hockey  team  had  a  sort  of  "role 
reversal"  this  past  week.  After 
reeling  off  15  straight  wins,  the 
Falcons  dropped  two  games  in  a 
row. 

On  February  15,  pow- 
erhouse Salem  State  College 
rolled  into  town  for  a  much  an- 
ticipated match-up,  and  proved 
that  they  are  a  far  superior  team. 
The  final  score  was  11-1,  but  it 
could  have  been  worse.  Senior 
goalie  Rob  Horn  had  a  good 
game;  yes,  that's  right,  a  good 


game  as  he  was  peppered  with 
shots  all  night.  One  other  bright 
spot  that  can  be  noted  from  the 
St.  Valentine's  Day  Massacre 
was  the  checking  and  overall 
play  of  Dale  Kimble;  he  threw 
his  body  into  anything  that  wore 
black. 

On  February  18, 
Fitchburg  State,  (14-0  ECAC 
North,  18-5  overall),  traveled  to 
Beantown  to  face  a  struggling 
UMass-Boston  team  In  the  first 
period,  FSC  was  back  to  cham- 
pionship form,  jumping  out  to  a 
2-0  lead  within  the  first  minute 
of  play.  The  second  period  fea- 
tured fast  play  and  hard-hitting 


checks  from  both  teams,  and 
the  Falcons  had  the  lead  seem- 
ingly well  in  hand  4-1. 

The  fun  started  in  the 
third  period  when  UMass  came 
out  flying  and  scored  a  goal  to 
bring  the  lead  down  to  two. 
The  momentum  shifted  to 
UMass  and  FSC  couldn't  pull 
it  together  as  UMB  tied  the 
game  with  under  four  minutes 
left  in  the  game,  sending  the 
game  into  overtime.  InfheOT, 
people  didn't  even  get  back  to 
their  seats  before  the  game  was 
over.  UMass  scored  within 
thirty  seconds. 


Hockey  ends  regular  season  20-5 


by  Mike  Darowski 
Contributing  writer 

The  Fitchburg  State 
hockey  team  finished  of  the 
regular  season  with  two  wins  on 
Thursday  night  when  they  de- 
feated Western  New  England 
College  9-2.  The  Falcons  were 


led  by  Steve  Baldassare's  three 
goals  and  one  assist,  and  Dan 
Genatossio's  one  goal  and  three 
assists. 

Saturday,  the  Falcons 
defeated  the  Framingham  State 
Rams  by  a  score  of  5-2.  Matt 
Park  had  two  goals  and  an  as- 
sist, with  Genatossio  adding  an- 


other three  assists.  Baldassare 
and  Pat  Turner  added  a  goal  and 
an  assist  each.  Saturday's  win 
was  the  200th  of  coach  Dean 
Fuller's  eleven-year  Fitchburg 
career. 

The  Falcons  finished 
with  a  20-5  record,  (16-0  in  the 
ECAC  north). 


Tonight  at  Wallace  Civic  Center  at  7:30  pm. 
Admission  $2  for  students. 


team's  performance  adding  that 
he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  his 
team  was  going  to  the  semi-fi- 
nals. "It  hasn't  been  done  here 
for  ten  years.  It's  a  shot  in  the 
arm." 

On  Thursday  night,  the 
Falcons  survived  a  two-and-half 
.hour  drive  in  snow  and  rain  in  a 
bus  with  no  defrost  to  get  to  the 
North  Adams  State 
Mohawks,(2-10  MASCAC,  8- 


18  overall),  home  gym. 

The  game  began  prom- 
isingly enough  with  FSC  scor- 
ing the  game's  first  six  points, 
before  the  Mohawks  came  back 
and  scored  eight  to  take  an  8-6 
lead.  The  Falcons  played  catch- 
up most  of  the  rest  of  the  half 
until  Harding  hit  a  three-pointer 
to  tie  it  at  36.  Then  Chris  Hunt 
gave  the  Falcons  the  lead,  hit- 
ting a  jump  shot  from  17  feet  out 
with  18  seconds  left  in  the  half. 
Then  he  came  down  court  and 
blocked  a  shot  and  passed  it  to 
Harding,  whose  three-point  at- 
tempt fell  short  as  time  expired. 

The  second  half  began 
with  the  Mohawks  scoring  the 
first  four  points,  before  Harding 
hit  a  three  to  make  it  41-40. 
That's  when  the  bottom  fell  out 
as  NAS  scored  the  next  ten 
points,  and  took  the  lead  for 
good  with  over  16  minutes  left 
in  the  half. 

Everything  was  going 
in  for  the  Mohawks  as  they  shot 
7 1  percent  from  the  second  half, 
including  a  botched  alley-oop 
attempt  when,  instead  of  the  ball 
reaching  the  intended  scorer,  it 

cont.  on  pg.  1 1 


Hockey  Playoffs 

FSC  Press  Release 

ECAC  NORTH/CENTRAL/SOUTH  PLAYOFFS 


1.  UMass-Dartmouth 

21-3, 13-1  C        hosts 

8.  Nichols 

11-11, 8-7  N 

2.  Fitchburg  State 

20-5,  16-0  N        hosts 

7.  Assumption 

12-10-3,  8-4-2  C 

3-  Skidmore 

18-2-1, 13-0-1  S  hosts 

6.  Tufts 

10-3-5, 6-3-5  C 

4.  Framingham  St. 

15-5-2,  11-4-1  N  hosts 

5.  Fairfield 

16-3, 11-3  S 

All  quarter-final  games  will  be  played  on  Wednesday,  March  1, 
Semifinal  games  are  played  on  Saturday,  March  4, 
Championship  game  is  played  on  Wednesday,  March  8, 

Semis  and  Championship  Games  are  hosted  by  the  highest  re- 
maining seeds.  The  highest  remaining  seed  always  plays  the  low- 
est remaining  seeds. 

FSC's  opener  is  at  7:30  tonight.  If  the  Falcons  win  they  will  host 
the  semifinal  game  on  March  4  at  7:30  at  the  Civic  Center.  If  they 
advance  to  the  Championship,  they  will  travel  to  UMass- 
Dartmouth  if  the  Corsairs  are  still  alive.  If  UMD  has  lost,  FSC 
will  host  the  Championship  game. 

Since  this  is  an  ECAC  event,  all  spectators  must  pay,  including 
FSC  students.  The  good  news  is  that  tickets  are  only  $2.00  for 
students.  Adult  tickets  are  $4.00 

FSC  played  Assumption  earlier  this  season  and  defeated  the  Grey- 
hounds, 8-5.  This  is  also  a  rematch  of  last  year's  ECAC  North- 
Central-South  Championship  game,  won  by  the  Falcons,  6-4.  Matt 
Park  was  MVP  of  that  game,  scoring  the  hat  trick. 

The  Smart  van  shuttle  will  be  running  to  and  from  campus  from 
7:00-10:30  for  all  who  need  a  ride. 


